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HE. 
Like a picture, where you find 

Truth and nature's fair resemblance, 
So, deceitful woman's mind 

Mocks us with their mimic semblance. 

SHE. 

Like a picture truly fine, 

Half her beauty distance covers ; 

Touches of a band divine, 
Every nearer view discovert. 

HE. 
Like the reckless mountain tide, 

Every breeze the surface changing ; 
Like the bird which must be tied, 

If you would prevent its ranging, 

SHE. 
Like the stream upon the hill, 

Unconfined, it runs the purer ; 
Like a bird, a cage will kill. 

But kindness win, and love secure her. 

HE. 

Like the harp of Erin's sigh, 

Woman wakes the soul to madness, 

Wild and doubtful in its joy, 
Fatal in its dang'rous sadness. 

SHE. 
Like one lyre, whose magic chord 

Banishes each ruder feeling, 
Woman speaks— and, by a word, 

Soothes the soul— and soothes to healing. 

BE, 

Like the Sun, who sheds his light, 
On the fool and wise in common, 

Undistingaishingly bright, 
Is the smite of faithless Woman. 

SHE. 

Like the Sua, dispensing light, 
Life and joy on all that's human, 

Ever fix'd, and warm, and bright, 
Is the love of faithful Woman ! 
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Scene, Oub Sxvdy — Editob reclining on a Sofa. Time, Evening. 
Enter Solomon Single, Esquire. 

How do, my dear Doctor — how feeleth thy elay tenement, 'mid the 
fitful changes of this uncertain season? 

EDITOR. 

Thanks, Mend Sol. — as well as kind friends, many comforts, a plea* 
*ant fire, and a slight touch of the gout, can make it. 

SOI*. 

" Ay, there's the rub"— no real comfort, no solid enjoyment, with, 
out some heavy drawback appended; — not one solitary rose to be plucked 
throughout the length and breadth of this wide-spread wilderness, be* 
neath the leaves of which there is not some sharp and prickly thorn. 

4x 
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EDITOR. 

Come, friend, no more of your moralizing for the present ; but sit 
down patiently, and join me in a cup of coffee — genuine Mocha. 

SOL. 

Mocha — coffee ! hem ! Excuse me, Doctor. — There is a time for 
every thing, you know ; — and I must confess, that a glass of hermitage 
or vin de grave would be more to my palate just now. The sparkling 
glass makes sparkling wit — gives life and impulse to the creeping blood 
— and casts out those evil tenants, technically termed " blue devils," 
by which, from the present state of the moral and physical atmosphere, 
we are so liable to be tormented. But tell me, my friend, whence hath 
arisen this strange revolution in your tastes and habits, which, if I may 
so say, alters the shining circulating medium of your hospitality, and 
presents for acceptance that which is as paper compared with the ster- 
ling metal. You were not always a coffee-drinker; — and a bottle of 
claret or a glass of Madeira 

EDITOR. 

Name them not, I pray thee ! The very idea of either awakens all 
the slumbering torments of my toes. Look at those unfortunate ex- 
tremities, and then talk to me of claret, or even Madeira, with com- 
placency if you can. 

SOL. 

Truly sorry, my friend, for the nether portions of your portly per- 
son — though in some cases I should have thought them beneath your 
high-minded consideration. Besides, I think I could prove to your sa- 
tisfaction, that, upon the well-founded system of homoopathie, a glass 
of good wine, or even a tumbler of brandy punch, after dinner, would 
be beneficial rather than injurious to your toes, or your heels either. 

EDITOR. 

Not quite sure of that, neither, friend Sol.' — I should be inclined to 
question the position, though it were backed by the formidable autho- 
rity of a thousand German quacks, instead of that of an apology for 
manhood, who, under the cognomen of Hannheman, the epilepsy doc- 
tor, gulled the devourers of monstrosities some years since in Dublin — 
much in the style and fashion of our own humbugging countryman, the 
basket-maker's son, who has so recently practised upon the credulity of 

the inhabitants of his majesty's good city of London. But, since 

your stomach is set for wine, you shall have it, with a genuine Irish 
cead mille failtagh. 

(Rings the bell, and orders wine.) 

SOL. 

Many thanks, kind friend — but I am no wine-bibber, and little relish 
the idea of drinking solus ; — sorrow, they say, loves company — but it 
seemeth to me that mirth must die without it ; and the wit that wine 
creates can best be enjoyed by the soul that wine inspires. Besides, 
I can see no sufficient reason why you should sit idly by, while I am so 
laudably improving the time. The principle I act upon is, I think, 
the true one, and I would really recommend it for your adoption— 1 
am at all times anxious to adhere as much as possible to the good old 
customs of my forefathers — and I find that in general they held, as 
firmly as any article of their faith, that there was no better specific for 
the gout in the stomach, as well as for many other diseases, than a 
bottle of Madeira or a tumbler of brandy punch — and striking monu- 
ments many of them were of the efficacy of their prescriptions — when 
affliction, bodily or mental, came, a bumper drowned or ejected it, and 
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on ordinary occasions its sprinklings made roses crown the barren way 
of life. Hence I argue, I think you must allow fairly, that if one 
bottle is good where the gout is, then, upon the admitted principle, 
that prevention is preferable to cure, two bottles are better where that 
unwelcome guest is not — and with this good and wholesome object in 
view, I act in accordance with the rule of the ' Temperance Society,' 
and take just what I conceive quantum sufficit — by way of medicine. 

EDITOR. 

How logically you seem to establish your position, friend Sol. ! — and 
yet, when fairly looked at, its foundation, like that of the opinions of 
many others, will be found to rest on the taste rather than on the judg- 
ment. But here comes James 

(Enter servant with decanters and glasses.) 
And to show you that while I am an enemy that will grant intemper- 
ance no quarter, I wage no war with moderate enjoyment, you will per- 
mit me to fill for you — as I would not have you think me one of those 
who would bind upon men's shoulders burdens whieh they themselves 
are unable to bear. 

SOL. 

(Taking the glass. J 
Why truly, Doctor, this is a style of argument not to be resisted — it 
is the argumenium ad hominem — there is no getting over it. 

(Swallows down a bumper.) 
A capital medicine it is for keeping out the cold, as well as for coun- 
teracting the evil effects of heat — as you must admit was fairly proved in 
the case of our transatlantic neighbours during the last summer season ; 
when the sickly sunbeams scorched up many of the fairest hopes of our 
brother Jonathan. 

EDITOR. 

I know not to what you allude. 

SOL. 

The paragraph has gone the round of the periodicals, and you must 
be strangely isolated from the world if you have not seen it. In stating 
the number of deaths supposed to have been in some measure occasioned 
by excessive heat, it was estimated that the fatality in the water-drink- 
ing fraternity, compared with that among the brotherhood of the screw, 
was as 12 to 1 — no bad proof, allow me to tell you, of the efficacy of 
my doctrine of prevention. 

EDITOR. 

You beg the question, friend Solomon. There is no proof in this that 
those who died of drinking water would have lived by drinking ardent 
spirits. Your argument seems to be syllogistically thus : Numbers have 
died in consequence of the heat ; but more water-swillers have died than 
whiskey-sippers ; therefore tippling is advantageous. Now a syllogism 
is rather a formidable way of putting a case ; but, to my mind, it has 
often the fdrm without the force of argument. However, even on your 
own showing, it remains to be proved that the cases were, aeteris pari- 
bus, alike and that if the men of the fountain had been men of the flask, 
and vice versa, the result would still have countenanced your opinion. 
For, upon a due examination, it might be seen that, though abstinence 
and death were, in the instance you mention, found in strange connec- 
tion, still they were not cause and consequence — but that the fatality 
arose from previous intemperance, which, debilitating the constitution, 
rendered a stimulant to the stagnant blood necessary to the sustainment 
of the body under the various vicissitudes of atmosphere and season. 
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SOL. 

None of your special pleading— it ia always a bad cause that requires 
it ; the latter part of your argument, however, is conclusive in my fa- 
vour. But in this matter you seem such a thorough-goer, that I really 
begin to suspect that you have become a member of the Temperance 

Society, or have been engaged as its advocate. 

EDITOR. 

Neither the one nor the other ; although I candidly confess, that in 
my progress through life I have seen quite sufficient of the evil effects 
of intemperance, to induce me to become one, if not both, of the cha- 
racters you have mentioned. But surely you are no foe to the object of 
this Society ? 

SOL. 

No ; but I cannot pronounce myself friendly to the means by which 
they dream of accomplishing their object. Human experience proves 
that laws unnecessarily harsh defeat the ends of justice ; and right rea- 
son should satisfy us, that when the mark is placed too high, many are 
deterred from endeavouring to attain it— while those who onee unsuc- 
cessfully attempt, too often fall back in hopeless despondency, and be- 
come ten times more the victims of the bottle than they had been be- 
fore. Besides, Doctor, I confess I have been quite disappointed with 
the mode m which some of the pamphlets advocate the objects of the 
" Temperance Society," which might with more propriety be denomi- 
nated the " Abstinence Association." 

EDITOR. 

As a general observation, it is true that excessively severe laws de- 
feat themselves ; but in this particular its application is questionable— 
for the " first glass" is the rock on which the intemperate are lost 

SOL. 

A truly admirable remark, Doctor— since, if they always baffle the 
first enemy of this description, it is manifest they cannot fall beneath 
the second ! 

EDITOR. 

You would fain be witty, Solomon ; but the legitimate tendency of 
my observation was, that he who gives place to the "first glass," will 
almost invariably be seduced, if not overcome, by the second— and so 
on till the triumph of intemperance be complete. But with regard to 
the pamphlets, have you read them all ? 

SOL. 

Why, not all— no ordinary patience would have been adequate to the 

tasJ£ , and ■ 

EDITOR. 

Then it is scarcely fair that you should give an opinion. 

«OL. 

Perhaps not ; hut having, among others, looked through those which 
are said to be the production of their ablest champions, and supposing 
that if there were nothing in them that could at all influence an impar- 
tial reader, there was at least as little to be expected from the others, 
1 at once threw them aside. 

. EDITOB. 

rhe inference appears tolerably just ; but what fault had you to find 
witn those you perused ? 

SOL. 

io particularize my objections, would be to go seriatim through every 
sentence I read; but the advocacy is deficient in every thing like the 
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substance of argument, and where the shadow exists, it bears against 
the use of a thing, in consequence of its abuse — a position upset by its 
own manifest absurdity ; for, by the same process, I might contend that 
you, Doctor, should not eat at all, because Sir William Curtis, w some 
wealthy Cit. still nearer home, has occasionally writhed under the ef- 
fects of a surfeit. 

EDITOK. 

You will, at all events, admit as beneficial, any thing which will 
tend to counteract the evils of intoxication— that curse which, finding 
us poor, keeps us so, and to domestic misery adds the deeper degrada- 
tion of private vice and public infamy. 

SOL. 

Assuredly ; but it is because the system of the Temperance Society 
is inadequate to the end in view — because, while it tends to make the 
temperate drink less, the habitually intemperate will not come within 
its operation, and therefore the evil remains — that I am dissatisfied with 
it. It is not so much a reduced consumption of ardent spirits gene- 
rally that is desirable, as a diminution where it is excessive — and this 
latter object, the Society, as at present constituted, is Unfit to accom- 
plish — while their pamphlets are ill calculated to effect any thing at all. 
They contain no argument — give no proof — and are bold in nothing ex- 
cept unsupported assertion. They relate, indeed, some of the lamenta- 
ble effects of intoxication ; but the evils which strike not in the start- 
ling reality — and who is there that has not been a melancholy witness 
of them— can scarcely appal by representation. But you shall have a 
specimen of the style of argument exhibited by some of the pamphlets : 
Dr. C. tells a very pretty story, the burden of which is, that he once 
had a mail-coach companion, who, from starting-point to destination, 
kept guzzling down sundry articles of meat and drink, while the Doc- 
tor, good man ! took nothing but a little coffee, and found himself the 
better for his sparing indulgence — leaving it to be inferred, as a matter 
of course, that his fellow-traveller was the worse for his grosser feeding. 
Now, as you will allow the truth of the old adage, that one man's meat 
'^frequently another man's poison, the coffee might have agreed as ill 
with his companion, as the Doctor thinks the roast beef and bottled 
porter would have done with him. But men are prone to measure other 
people's meal by their own bushel, Doctor. 

EDITOR. 

I think yoU are rather severe on the pamphlets. I confess, however, 
that when I read them, I wished thrt their authors had infused into 
them a little more strength and energy. They are evidently works of 
the moment ; and it is fair to attribute the extremes to which the authors 
run to the interest they felt in the matter. You know that several of 
the members of the Society have had peculiar opportunities of witness- 
ujg the pernicious effects upon the community of the consumption 6f 
ardent spirits ; and therefore some allowance should be made for the 
ardour with which they engaged in the cause, since their good inten- 
tions are unquestionable. 

SOL. 

Ay, good intentions ! — such, they say, form the pavement of Satan's 
vestibule. But I have not the slightest hesitation in granting all you 
Bay, and much more. I am persuaded that the writers alluded to are 
v ery excellent and benevolent men, and that they wrote under a strong 
sense of the evils they deprecate. But this is not to the point ; — for it 
w ere better to have no advocate than a bad one. Yet I admit that to 
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a truly religions mind, there are several cogent reasons urged ; but as 
it is not such that j>eculiarly need them, they are consequently in a 
great degree ineffective. 

EDITOR. 

Come, come, Solomon, I cannot allow you to run down the pamphlets 
thus ; I looked into several of them, and observed many good things, 
which nothing but a spirit of cavil could find fault with. Besides, 
much good may result from the mere turning of public attention to so 
important a matter ; and the men who did so, deserve credit for their 
spirit and zeaL 

SOL. 

While I admit it to be advantageous to direct public notice to parti- 
cular questions, I hold myself free to condemn the means by which the 
object may be accomplished. Now such writings as these, I think, serce 
as a handle to the worldly-minded, for the injury of religion ; and al- 
though, as you well know, I am not very strait-laced in this way, still 
I do not like to hear religion or religious people scoffed at ; and I am 
always vexed at them when they lay themselves open in this way. 

EDITOR. 

To silence the scoffer or the captious, friend Sol. would be an idle at- 
tempt ; and the Christian who would have his conduct crowned by the 
approbation of the unbeliever, should act little in accordance with his 
profession. 

. sol. 

True ; and I desire no such result. But I think more evil results to 
religion from an overstrained pretension in non-essentials, and a falling 
off in that which is important, than from total carelessness of both. 
The Scriptures were never designed to be a law against the pure and 
innocent enjoyments of life ; for in them we find the Psalmist praising 
God for that wine which this Society condemns— and it is to be re- 
marked that it is not for its medicinal qualities he is thankful, but be- 
cause it " maketh glad the heart of man;" — and in them, too, we learn 
that the first manifestation of the divine power of the Messiah, was the 
transformation of water into wine, to furnish forth a marriage feast. 

EDITOR. 

Well, Solomon, I perceive you are determined to have the matter 
your own way ; but I think you have mistaken the intention of the 
writers of the pamphlets you allude to. They merely wish that the 
use of wine and spirits should be relinquished in so far as they are 
prejudicial to health ; and the Society does not condemn the moderate 
use of wine — it is ardent spirit they particularly object to. 

SOL. 

No such thing, Doctor — you are quite mistaken. The use of the 
smallest quantity of wine, unless as a medicine, is forbidden. If mode- 
ration were their object, far, indeed, should it have been from me to 
find fault with them. But granting that to the rich they permit "a 
little wine" for the " stomach's sake," — with what consistency then, or 
to what purpose, can they deny the same latitude to the poor with re- 
gard to whiskey ? — since the latter may fairly urge, that the main dis- 
tinction between the two indulgences lies in the different tastes and 
means of the respective parties ; for the principle which grants the 
one, necessarily concedes the other. Yet I deny not that far too much 
spirituous liquor is consumed at parties, whether friendly or fashiona- 
ble — and that, too, by men who are habitually moderate ; — I remember 
being once invited to sup with a set of jovial young fellows, whose cha- 
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racter for temperance and sobriety stood high ; when such was the con- 
sumption of wine and whiskey punch, that a friend and I stowed away 
nearly two gallons of these liquors into a huge dish-cover, with which 
we had secretly furnished ourselves. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween "guzzling" such as this, (as Dr. C. has it,) and the moderate en- 
joyment of a glass of wine with a friend, or in one's own family ; yet 
persons who even thus far indulge themselves are condemned by the 
pamphlet writers, and classed with drunkards, idolators, fornicators, 
and adulterers. 

EDITOR. 

Why, friend Solomon, I admit with you, that abstinence is not the 
legitimate object of a Temperance Society ; but the respectable portion 
of the community cannot set too scrupulous an example on this point. 
True it is, that intemperance is not now so fashionable as formerly : — 
Although not yet past the " zenith of my prime," I recollect that, at 
my good old father's table, the man who would boggle at from one to 
two bottles of port or sherry, or twice as many of claret, or who would 
flinch from doing due honour to the often-filled jug in its circuit round 
the table — or who would leave " a sky-light" or " a heel-tap," — such 
a man would not be considered fit company for any real Irish gentle- 
man. During these Bacchanalian rites, neither ingress nor egress was 
permitted — the door being securely locked ; and, competent or not, all 
must drink alike, deficient potations being scrupulously made up by 

salt-and- water. Such was the state of society when B P first 

went to reside at D ; and sorely wanting was he deemed in hos- 
pitality and good-fellowship, because of the saying with which he inva- 
riably introduced the wine-cup: it was this — "Gentlemen, you may 
drink as much as you please — as little as you please — or none at all, 
if you please." And this, if we consider the times in which it was ut- 
tered, was no inconsiderable display of moral courage in support of what 
was right. But, good Solomon, while you object to the system of the 
Temperance Society generally, you have not proposed any specific im- 
provement. 

SOL. 

I do not feel myself competent to lay down any system for the Socie- 
ty to act upon ; but I fed that in endeavouring to do too much, they 
necessarily accomplish too little. I would therefore have them — instead 
of obliging the people to drink nothing — to bind them up to drink no- 
thing in dram-shops or public-houses;* against such places they might 
wage incessant war— for in them the great root of the evil, as regards 

* There can be no donbt, that if thil plan were adopted, many who are opposed 
to tbe present system of the society, would join it ; and the necessity of some such 
Measure will appear evident from the following, which we copy from the Atlas 
newspaper of the 10th October :— " On Thursday, a pale-faced little man, with his 
clothes bespattered with mud, was charged with holding, forth to a mob of ragged 
labourers at an unseasonable hoar in the morning. The policeman stated that he 
found the defendant quite drunk, uttering an incoherent rhapsody, and expatiating 
on the advantages of sobriety. " I confess." said the defendant, looking eicpedinirl v 




— s<=u me 10 late more taan moderation permittea. i am a member ot a ' temperance' 
club, and last night I had been listening to our usual lecture, when, unawares, I found 
• had exceeded, by some glasses, the modicum meted out to its members. The effect 
w »s such, that, perceiving a number of mechanics coming out of a public house, I 



■—- iugn, mat, perceiving a number ot mechanics coming out ot a public house, 1 
mounted the railings, and endeavoured to convince the deluded people of the danger 
? drinking to excess. My trouble was repaid with laughter, and my reward was 
Jsndfuls of mud." The magistrate fined the member of the " temperance" club 5s. 
•or being drunk. 
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the lower classes, lies. Thus the intemperate, from whom too much 
would not be required, would become members — and a gradual and 
happy change in their conduct would be the result ; for hard indeed 
must be the heart that would allow a rather, in the face of his family, 
to abstract from their craving wants the means of his own beastly grati- 
fication : and the increased domestic comfort which must fallow, would 
be a stronger incentive to perseverance in well-doing, than all the ino- 
perative checks which the ingenuity or folly of man might devise. The 
Society might have a law against intemperance in any case : and the 
respectable portion of the members might be expressly bound to be dili- 
gent in setting a good example to those around them — for I admit ex- 
ample may do much towards accomplishing the object in view. 

EDITOR. 

I confess there is some plausibility in your proposition ; though, per- 
haps, your plan might be found as much too weak as theirs is too strong. 
Besides, the abstaining altogether from spirituous liquors, on the part 
of really temperate people, is designed as a striking example to their 
weaker brethren. 

sor,. 

True— but it is ineffective as regards the lower orders ; for they urge, 
in a way quite satisfactory to themselves, that the circumstances of the 
one class render abstinence easy, while those of the other make it al- 
most impossible. But if an example be set of temperance in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of life, much good may be done ; for I can see 
nothing inconsistent in thus taking a few glasses of this wine, which is 
so creditable to your taste and judgment, Doctor, ana* then recommend- 
ing, and even insisting upon, temperance on the part of your domestics 
and dependants. 

EDITOH. 

But yon will not deny that much good has been done by Temperance 
Societies, and that, through their means, many men of intemperate ha- 
bits have become remarkable for sobriety and regularity of conduct ? 

SOL. 

I by no means dispute that ; but I contend they are not calculated, 
on their present system, to become generally useful. Men are naturally 
averse to coming under unnecessarily severe restraints ; and when they 
do, finding that he who offends in the least is guilty of a breach of the 
whole law, intemperance usually follows the temptation to moderate in- 
dulgence ; for it is an old saying, Doctor, that "a man may as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb." Besides the written engagement re- 
quired by the Society is a moral obligation, to the breach of which great 
temptation exists ; and I feel that an awful responsibility rests upon 
that body which imposes on men solemn obligations that are not likely 
to be redeemed.* 

* Some yean tinea we were acquainted with the ion of a highly respected clergy- 
man, residing in a very populous commercial town in the north of Ireland, who «" 
so shamefully addicted to the bottle, that every effort to reclaim him proved ineffec- 
tual. Having once, by a solemn obligation, bound himself not to drink more than 
one glass each day, he struggled for a short time to adhere to his engagement ; » a * 
all would not do— the spirit of the flask prevailed over the spirit of the oath, as testi- 
fied in the plan he adopted. He had a glass made, of proportions amply sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of his thirst, which he brought with him wherever he went to 
dine ; and thus, '« by cheating the devil in the dark," as it is commonly termed" 
he satisfied at once his stomach and bis conscience. A similar instance of finesse oc- 
curred during the past year in Belfast : — A decent-looking man entered the Bhop of 
a respectable apothecary, and handed the proprietor a quart bottle ; the latter loo*** 
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EDITOR. 

Although I should grant you that this were in a great measure all 
true, still it is but one side of the picture. Now I could mention one 
or two circumstances which have come within my own knowledge, that 
I think might almost induce any man to become a supporter of the 
Temperance Society — and you know, Solomon, that " facts are stubborn 
things." I was acquainted with a gentleman who, some ten years since, 
found, in a lady, young, beautiful, and blooming as Hebe, "a help 
meet for him" — (a blessing, friend SoL which I am sorry you are now 
and seem likely to remain without)— and accordingly they cast their lot 
together. He was in business, and it prospered beyond their most san- 
guine expectations. Every thing of a temporal nature they could wish 

for they had — friends, property, and in due course a rising family ; 

they appeared happy, and I believe really were so. In this way things 
went on well for some time ; but he, having in the course of business 
to mix a good deal with young men of property, was imperceptibly led 
into a system which finally proved his ruin. He was a wine-merchant, 
and he had frequently large parties to dine and sup with him, and in 
return often joined his younger friends in their tavern meetings, where 
the bottle was circulated, and the wine went in until the wit went out. 
In these scenes the taste for domestic quiet was lost, and a system of 

dissipation was commenced, which he afterwards could not control 

Mean time, his handsome and accomplished wife felt herself neglected, 
and, unfortunately, the way she took to work a remedy, only increased 
the evil : she upbraided — he felt hurt ; and, in order to show his inde- 
pendence, rushed into scenes of still greater dissipation, frequently re- 
turning home long after day had dawned. Occasional reflection might 
bring remorse— to be drowned, however, in the dissolute thoughtless- 
ness of the night. His wife, still young and beautiful, thus neglected 
and sometimes ill-treated, by way of drowning sorrow, had also recourse 
to the intoxicating draught, and eventually became a confirmed drunk- 
ard : her house, once the abode of happiness, presented a scene of con- 
fusion, strife, and discord ; and her interesting family no longer awaken- 
ing a mother's tenderness, ceased to experience a mother's care. Thino's 
could not long remain in this position ; — love had already flown out at 
the window, and now poverty marched in at the door. He became a 
bankrupt ; and finding himself pennyless, and cheated no longer by the 
gay smiles of his dissolute companions, who in the hour of want and 
woe knew him not, he awoke to a maddening sensibility of his altered 

situation ; — in the contemplation of the future there was no hope in 

the retrospection of the past no peace ;— --horror beset him on every side. 
As a last resource, it was deemed advisable that this wretched family 
should cross the Atlantic — *and by the assistance of a few kind friends 
they were enabled so to do : and now, outcasts from their own land, and 
sojourners in a far country, they procure a scanty subsistence, which is 
embittered by the recollection of that ease and affluence they had once 
so madly dissipated. 

SOL. 

Well, well, Doctor, I would fain, if I could, present the tribute due 

inquiringly— and the man, taking back the bottle, apologised for the trouble he had 
given. The apothecary was naturally curious as to the object in view i the man ex- 
plained, by stating, that being bound by oath to drink nothing stronger than water, 
except from the doctor's hands, he could not, without his assistance, have fulfilled 
his obligation at the same time that he enjoyed himself. Thus we see how inopera- 
tive such obligations are where they run counter to inveterate inclinations. 

4y 
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to your tale of woe ; but I have vainly searched all comers of my eyes, 
and no pearly drop would come ; for what is common affects not the 
visual orl» — and this terror of intemperance, which yon have so aptly 
called up for the occasion, hears so strong a resemblance, in its aspect, 
attitudes, and attire; to the thousand-and-one tales published to make 
hearts and pockets bleed, that I only wonder you did not make the end 
more tragical ; — a father weltering in the blood his own hand had shed, 
— a mother, wandering a houseless maniac, alternately the victim of 
boisterous mirth and heart-piercing grief, — and children, snatched from 
impending death by some passing stranger ! But, Doctor, you may yet 
mend your hand — practice makes perfect. 

EDITOR. 

You may banter, Solomon, if you will ; but are sad and melancholy 
truths to hie thus lightly thought of, because fiction may sometimes wear 
a similar appearance ? I told you I knew the parties — and I did not 
think it would be necessary to repeat the assertion. Many similar cases 
have come under my own observation. An amiable and* highly inter- 
esting young female, with whom I was intimately acquainted, was 
brought to an untimely grave, by the constant anxiety and unhappiness 
which her husband's devotion to company, and consequent proneness to 
the intoxicating bowl, induced. But still, Solomon, he was not what 
the world would call a drunkard, nor yet a bad husband — he was gene- 
rally esteemed kind and affectionate. Often, as I passed her house at 
night, have I seen that amiable woman standing at an open window, 
anxiously watching her husband's return; and still more frequently have 

I found her — when unexpectedly I dropped in of an evening her eyes 

swollen with tears, bending in tender solicitude over a lovely little one, 
that in all the sweetness of infantine beauty lay smiling at her breast- 
happily ignorant alike of the sorrow which wrung a mother's heart, and 
of the infatuation of a father's conduct, which caused each pang. Ah ! 
Solomon, cold as you are, and dead to all the softer influences of the 
soul, had you seen her thus, your stubborn spirit would have bowed, 
and you would have offered her at once the homage of pity and of praise. 
Yet, strange infatuation? he who possessed this treasure, and who knew 
and acknowledged her worth, sent her, in all her bloom and beauty, to 
an untimely tomb. Touched by her meek and uncomplaining sorrow, 
he often resolved to lire in the bosom of his family, and be to her all 
that her fondest hopes would have him; but his resolves were the 
bubbles of a moment, which the first breath of temptation dissipated. 
Still he trusted that all would yet be well — until death, in its swiftness 
of desolation, swept by, and shut out hop for ever. From him she 
veiled her grief, and smiles for ever met his long-delayed return; or 
if at any time her lips give utterance to reproof; love dictated it, and 
in kindness was it applied — like the winds of the south, it might agi- 
tate, but could not blast. But the sorrow that works in silence, works 
surely — and the agony that finds no vent consumes the more intensely : 
and at the eleventh hour, when the faded roses of her cheek revealed 
all that her lips refused to tell, he felt to its full extent the ruin he 
had wrought; — fain would he then, by watchful tenderness and anxious 
love, have re-established the departing spirit ; but the springs of life 
were broken up — and after two short months of visible illness, the grave 
closed over the fair form of the amiable Maria. Death, in whatever 
form the desolator comes, is awful ; but a lopping-off like this is melan- 
choly in the extreme. I saw her, my friend, after the better, part, like 
Noah's dove, had gone, never to return— ere death had stamped his 
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sterner impress upon her still fair face— or, as Byron has chastely and 
poetically described it, 

" Before decay's effacing Sogers 
Had swept the lines where beauty lingers," 
and, oh ! the serenity of that seraph smile which still dwelt in the last 

expression of her beauteous countenance ! — never can I forget it ; it 

seemed to speak the peace and composure of the spirit departed — and to 
whisper, even in death, affection and forgiveness towards him who, by 
his melancholy infatuation, hurried her so quickly from the scenes of 
earth. Forgive me, my friend, the remembrance of that lovely woman 
excites emotions which I cannot sufficiently control. She is still pre- 
sent to my mind — fair and fading as an early rose rudely severed from 
its parent stem. 

SOL. 

Well, Doctor, although I may possess little of the " milk of human 
kindness," yet I have sufficient to restrain me from rudely trifling with 
what is evidently to you a tender subject ; nor will I, moreover, as I 
might, proceed to prove that the facts you have related affect not my 
side of the question. 

EDITOR. 

Thanks, friend Sol. for your kind consideration ; but with regard to 
our debate, I find that your opinions are too strongly influenced by your 
inclinations, to be moved by any arguments against them ; and as we 
are cautioned not to throw pearls where they will be trampled, I shall, 
with your permission, move an adjournment of the question sine die. 

SOL. 

Well, here's a better way of thinking to your " Abstinence Society," 
and better health and better arguments to its gouty advocate — your ser- 
vant, Doctor. 

(Clean a bumper, and bows himself out.) 



THE DAY-DREAM. 

And is it gone — and is it gone ? 

And was it but a dream ? 
Are ail the hopes so bright that shone, 

Fled, like a meteor's gleam ? 

'Tis so — 'tis so— that brilliant show 

Was like the rainbow's ray, 
Beam'd with a moment's peerless glow, 

Then died in tears away. 

Like this — like this — a tone of bliss 

That pains us as it dies. 
Or that wild lamp which leads amiss, 

Still luring as it flies. 

A fairy scene — a fairy scene 
That mocks the guar's eye ; 

A lake on Eastern desert seen — 
A landscape on the sky. 

'Twas like the glow of fruits that grow 
By Sodom's waveless waste. 

Which lure the eye with beauty's show, 
While ashes mock the taste. 



